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THE MISSING AUTHORITIES ON MAYAN ANTIQUITIES 

BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 

Now that the study of the antiquities of the Mayan tribes of 
Central America is attracting a respectable amount of attention 
in both America and Europe, it is worth while to call to mind 
those earlier students in the same field, the results of whose 
labors we know only by title or by references in later authors. 
It is very possible that some or all of their valuable writings 
exist in the old libraries of Spain or Italy, or in private collec- 
tions of ancient houses or convents. The unearthing of Landa's 
manuscript by the Abbe' Brasseur de Bourbourg and that of the 
Relacion de la Villa de Valladolid by Senor Marimon ' are but ex- 
amples of what has often been accomplished by persistent ex- 
plorers of neglected corners of libraries. De Rosny picked the 
Codex Peresianus from a waste basket in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale of Paris ! 

These were accidents ; but if one knows what to look for, the 
probability of success will be greater, and for that reason I pro- 
pose in this article to mention the authors and titles of a series 
of works which we know were written upon the rites, customs, 
religions,and antiquities of the various tribes of the Mayan family 
previous to the present century, but whose present whereabouts 
are unknown. The points which I shall furnish will perhaps 
aid in the search for them. 

The Mayan stock, I need hardly say, occupied three main con- 
tiguous areas — the peninsula of Yucatan, Guatemala with parts 
of Honduras, and most of the space now included in the Mexican 
states of Chiapas and Tabasco. 2 It is in this order that I shall 
group the missing works on the antiquities of the stock. 

I. Yucatan. — In the first generation after the conquest there 
lived in Yucatan an Indian of noble birth, tracing his descent, 
indeed, to the ancient and royal "Tutul Xius." 3 He had been 

1 Of the date of 1579, and printed in the Adas del Congreso de Americanistas, Madrid, 
1881, Tom. ii, p. 167 sq. 

2 The best general sketch of the ethnography of the Mayan stock still remains that 
by Dr Otto Stoll, in his work Zur Ethnographie der Bepublik Guatemala, published in 1884. 

3 According (o tradition the Xiu (or Tutul Xiu) was one of the two leading families 
in Mayapan, the capital of the ancient Maya Confederation. Their quarrels with the 
Cocom, the other aspirant to dominion, destroyed the capital and state, but the Xiu 
came out triumphant. The Maya Chronicles, p. 89, etc. (Philadelphia, 1882.) 
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baptized " Gaspar Antonio." Quick in learning, he could write 
with almost equal facility the Maya, Spanish, and Latin, and 
through these qualifications he gained the position of govern- 
ment interpreter. 

At the request of the then governor of the province, Don 
Guillen de las Casas, he prepared a report on " The customs of 
the Indians of Yucatan " — Belacion sobre las Costumbres de los In- 
dios de Yucatan — completing it in March, 1582. 

In 1656 Father Cogolludo had the original of this report in 
his hands, and quoted from it freely in his Historia de Yucatan.' 
Bishop Carrillo y Ancona, in his history of the literature of the 
Maya language, asserts on the authority of " various authors " 
that it was printed in Mexico, 2 but this I believe to be an error. 
At any rate, whether in manuscript or print, it is one of the 
" missing " authorities, and as the product of a native would 
have peculiar interest. 

One of the earliest of the missionaries was Brother Alonso 
Solana, who died in 1600, having lived about forty years in the 
province. He acquired an intimate knowledge of the Maya 
tongue, and composed a dictionary of it, which some say was 
printed, 3 but of which no copy is known. According to the testi- 
mony of one of his contemporaries, Father de Lizana, " he in- 
vestigated thoroughly the antiquities of the Indians, and wrote 
much concerning them." * The three following titles are given of 
these writings, and they indicate their general scope : 

1. Noticias sagradas y profanas de las Antiguedades y conversion 
de los Indios de Yucatan. 

2. Estudios historicos sobre los Indios. 

3. Apuntaciones sobre las Antiguedades Mayas? 



1 Diego Lopez Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan, Tom. I, pp. 288, 293, etc. (I quote from 
the third edition, Merida, 18i>7.) 

2 Carrillo y Ancona, Historia de la Literatura Maya in the Bevista de Merida, 1870, p. 31. 
He makes the statement, "Segun el testiinonio de varios autores," but does not name 
them. 

3 Dicese que se imprimis," says the Conde de la Viflaza in his Bibliografia Sspanola 
de Lenguas Indigenas de America, p. 267 (Madrid. 1892), but w ho said so he does not add. 

4 "Averigu* mncho de las antiguedades destos Indios, y dex6 mucho escrito." Fr. 
Bernardo de Lizana, Historia de Yucatan, p. 92. (Second edition, Mexico, 1893.) This 
is the work of which the Abbe Brasseur published extracts in his appendix to his edi- 
tion of De Landa's Belacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, giving Lizana's work the erroneous 
title, " Historia de Nuestra Senora de Itzamal." 

5 The first of these three titles is given by Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca Hispano- 
Americana Septentrional, Tom. in, p. 152. The last two are added by Carillo y Ancona, 
ubi supra, p. 319 ; on what authority he does not state A brief life of Solana is inserted 
by Lizana in his Historia, fol. 90 sq., and he is frequently referred to by Cogolludo in 
his Historia. 
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Evidently these would be of the highest importance if they 
could be recovered. The limited information in Lizana's His- 
tory on the religion of the Mayas was drawn confessedly from 
this source, and evidently it was a small part of what this learned 
friar collected in that direction. 

Another eminent Maya lexicographer was Father Antonio de 
Ciudad Real, who died in 1617 at the age of 66 years. His great 
work was entitled : 

Gran Diccionario 6 Calepino de la Lengua Maya de Yucatan. 

It is described as being in six folio volumes, of more than 1,200 
leaves, and rich in descriptions of the native rites and customs.' 

Two copies of it were prepared, one of which remained in Yu- 
catan and is lost, while the other, according to the bibliographer 
Nicolas Antonio, was, when he wrote, in the library of the Duque 
del Infantado in Spain. 

When in Spain in 1888 and 1893, I endeavored to trace that 
library. Some volumes of it were said to have gone to the Real 
Academia de Historia, but the bulk of the collection passed to the 
Duke of Ossuna,and by him was sold to the Biblioteca Nacional 
in Madrid. My inquiries, however, in both these institutions 
did not result in discovering the dictionary, though, as I was 
hurried, this fine work may well be hidden in their recesses. 

Early in the eighteenth century a native of Castile, Brother 
Andres de Avendano, went to Yucatan, and besides composing 
a dictionary and grammar of the Maya language wrote two vol- 
umes whose titles promise well to the antiquary. They are — 

1. Diccionario de nombres de Personas, Idolos, Danzas y otras 
Antiguedades de los Indios de Yucatan. 

2. Explicacion de varios Vaticinios de los antiguos Indios de Yu- 
catan. 

An advertisement for these appeared in the Regislro Yucateco 
for 1845 offering a liberal sum for them, but without avail. They 
were probably sent to Spain. 

Written in the eighteenth century, they could not have been 
drawn from original observation. The one on the prophecies 
(vaticinios) was most likely a discussion of those printed by 

i See Lizana, u. s M fol. 99 ; Cogolludo, Tom. u, pp. 121, 237 ; Carillo y Ancona, p. 322. 
24 
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Lizana in his History, while the names of persons, idols, dances, 
etc., were gathered, I suspect, from the Calepino of Ciudad 
Real. 1 

II. Guatemala. — I now turn to the province of Guatemala. In 
its area were a number of Mayan tribes, the most important of 
which were the Cakchiquels, the Quiches, and the Tzutuhils. 
Their dialects were called the three " metropolitan languages " 
of the ecclesiastical diocese. 

One of the earliest missionaries to this region was the Domini- 
can brother, Domingo Vico. His work was at first among the 
Acalans of the lowlands of Tabasco, the Lacandons, their neigh- 
bors on the east, and later on in Vera Paz, where toward the close 
of his life he was prior of the convent of Coban, near which town 
of late years such beautifully decorated ancient vases have been 
found, the finest specimens, in my knowledge, of American ce- 
ramic art. 

Vico was the author of many works in the native idioms, the 
most celebrated of which was his Theologia Indorum, a course of 
religious instruction for the natives in their own tongue. It was 
translated into various dialects, and a copy in the Cakcbiquel is 
one of the precious manuscripts in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

He is generally said to have been a bishop of some diocese, 
but the accounts are not clear. He was killed by the Lacandons 
in 1555. 2 

The missing work of Vico which would be the most desirable 
of all his writings to recover is that on the traditions, myths, and 
superstitions of the Indians : 

Historia de los Indios, sus Fabulas, Supcrsticiones, Costumbres, etc. 

This would be of inestimable value, coining from one so thor- 
oughly acquainted with their tongues and in early contact with 
the tribes, and by it we might be able to settle the great contro- 

l Neither Bishop Carilio nor Brother da Civezza, the latter the author of the excellent 
Bibliografia Oeografica, Storica, Etnografica, Sanfrancescana (1879), though mentioning 
Avendafio, adds anything about him beyond what is given by Eguiara y Eguren, the 
author of the Siblioteea Mexicana (Mexico, 1755), and who was bishop of Yucatan about 
1750. 

z Compare Bt-ristain de Souza, Tom. in, pp. 272, 273, with Juarros, Historia de Guate- 
mala. Tom. i, p. 320. The latter gives (probably from Remesal) a rather circumstancial 
account of his death. 
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versy on the " vase of Chama." ' It is mentioned by the histo- 
rian Remesal, but I can give no later clue to its whereabouts. 

Another sixteenth century writer, Brother Tomas Castelar, is 
stated to have composed a treatise on the idols of Guatemala: 

Tratado de los Idolos de Guatemala. 

What we know of this Dominican is that he was for a while 
lector of theology in the college at Puebla de los Angeles, and 
subsequently a missionary to various Indian tribes, and that he 
publisbed in Mexico in 1580 a work entitled Triunfos de los Mar- 
tires del Or den de Predicadores. The histories of the early mis- 
sions in Guatemala do not record his labors in that field, so far 
as I have searched them, nor do later writers appear to have 
availed themselves of his treatise. 

About 1625, Brother Salvador Cipriano, a Dominican, wrote a 
treatise said by some to have been entitled : 

Libro de los Idolos de la Provincia de Zacapula, en Lengua Za- 
capida. 

It is said to have been translated into Spanish by Father Juan 
Aillon, or under his direction. There are, however, literary 
doubts about this piece. Some writers give the title "de los 
Indios" instead of "de los Idolos," though in either case its anti- 
quarian interest would be the same. So, also, it has been con- 
stantly asserted that the " Lengua de Zacapula " meant the 
Tzutuhil, spoken on the borders of the Lake of Atitan. 2 

This, I think, is an error. Santo Domingo Sacapulas is in the 
jjartido of Huehuetenango, and the dialect which has always 
been spoken there is Quiche. We should probably find in this 
work of Cipriano's, therefore, a variant of the myths and legends 
of the Popol Vuh, probably the earliest native manuscript of it. 

The Dominicans were the most numerous in Guatemala, but 
a Franciscan seems to have been the first to write the history of 

1 So interestingly discussed of late by Seler, Sehellhas, FSrstemann, and Dieseldorf 
in the Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropologischen GeselUchoft, etc. 

2 Mr E. G. Squier in his Monograph of Authors who have written on the Languages of 
Central America, p. 26 (New York, 1861), says: "Zacapula is another name for the Zutu- 
gil " (Tzutuhil). It is from the Nahuati word zacatl, cornstalk, and was geographically 
applied to a Quiche locality. See Juarros, Historia de Otiatemala, Tom. i, p. 121 and p. 68. 
This work therefore belongs in the linguistic bibliography of the Quiche dialect. 
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the province. This was Brother Esteban Aviles, who about 1665 
completed a volume with the following title : 

Historia de Guatemala desde los tiempos de los Indios hasta la 
Fundacion de la Prov'mcia de los Franciscanos, Poblarion de aquellas 
tierras, Propagation de los Indios, sus rilos, ceremonias, policia y 
gobierno. 

Mr Squier says that this work was printed, 1 but the authority 
he quotes, Beristain, does not support his assertion, nor does 
any other bibliography. Father Da Civezza searched for it care- 
fully in the Spanish libraries, but in vain,' nor is it quoted by 
Juarros, Pelaez, or any of the later historians of the province. 
Its title indicates the presence in its leaves of valuable ethno- 
graphic material, but I suspect that the manuscript fell into the 
hands of some Dominican, and the known jealousy at that time 
and place between the orders would suggest the result. 

Another Franciscan, Brother Rodrigo Betancur de Jesus, wrote 
in the early years of the eighteenth century a treatise which, 
though probably not on the Mayan tribes, would be most de- 
sirable to recover. 

The occasion of it was this : In 1703 the Bishop of Guatemala, 
Antonio Margil, heard reports of how paganism and sorcery were 
nourishing among the Indians of the province of Matagalpa, in 
Nicaragua. Taking with him a few zealous priests, he himself 
visited those parts. " In which expedition," writes Juarros, " he 
discovered innumerable sorcerers, fortune-tellers, and idolaters, 
and succeeded in converting them, and in bringing them into 
the path of salvation." 3 

It is evident that it is to this saintly progress that the follow- 
ing work by Brother Betancur refers : 

Tralado de las Supersticiones de los Indios de Matatgalpa, Xinotega, 
Muimui, y otros del partido de Sevaco, y de los diferentes enredos con 
que el Demonio engana a, los que se Uaman Brujos. 

All the places named are in the district ( partido) of Matagalpa, 
which was peopled by various tribes of natives, the Matagalpan 

1 Compare Squier, Monograph, elc., p. 21, with Beristain de Sonza, Biblioteca, etc., 
Tom. i, p. 113. 

2 Da Civezza, Bibliograjia, etc., p. 29. 

3 Juarros, Historia de Guatemala, Tom. i, p. 309. 
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stock not being the most numerous. 1 A Nahuatl colony was 
south of them, and it is possible that these were the offenders. 
In any event, the recovery of this document would throw new 
light on aboriginal superstitions and probably on the cultivation 
of the secret rites of" Nagualism " in Central America. 2 

III. Chiapas. — The province of Las Chiapas was the home of 
the Tzentals, and the prevailing opinion now is that it was the 
cradle of Mayan civilization. Thither in legend came from the 
east the mysterious hero Votan, bringing with him the arts of 
life and the sacred mysteries of religion. There stand today as 
monuments of a glorious past the ruins of Ococingo, of the City 
of the Serpents, and of many another center of ancient popula- 
tion. Could we discover some early manuscript telling us the 
mythology of the Tzentals, how it would aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions of Palenque and Cintla ! 

But there exists not even the title of such a manuscript. There 
were, nevertheless, many such written in their own tongue by 
the natives themselves. Of this we are assured by Nunez de la 
Vega, Bishop of Las Chiapas in and about 1690. He himself 
took pains to collect them with diligence, as he informs us, but 
with what purpose ? Tell it not in Gath ! To burn them ! which 
he religiously did, " finding in them naught but vain fables and 
heathenish practices." 3 

So well did he do his work that forty years afterward when 
the diligent antiquary, the Cavallero Boturini, applied to the 
then bishop of the see for some examples of these writings, the 
answer he got was, "They are not to be found." 4 Thus these 
inestimable treasures perished at the hands of educated Euro- 
peans, governed by bigotry and superstition. 

It is only from the latter half of the eighteenth century that I 
can refer to any manuscripts in this field. Several were discov- 
ered by Don Ramon de Ordonez y Aguiar, resident in San Cris- 
tobal, Chiapas, about 1780, an ecclesiastic of archeological tastes. 

1 On this point I may refer to an article of mine on "The Matagalpan Linguistic 
Stock of Central America " in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
December, 1895. 

2 The extension of the native anti-Christian cult of Nagualism into Central America 
has been shown by abundant evidence in my treatise on the subject (Nagualism, pp. 65, 
Philadelphia, 1894). 

s Nunez de la Vega, Constituciones Diocesanas del Obispado de Chiapas. Preambulo 
(Roma, 1702). 

4 " Que no parecian." Idea de una nueva Historia General de la America Septentrional, 
p. 116 (Madrid, 1716). 
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He incorporated them in a long, rambling work entitled " His- 
tory of the Creation of the Heaven and the Earth, according to 
the theory of the American Heathens." 1 

This was in two volumes, which after his death found their 
way to the city of Mexico, where the second volume was de- 
stroyed, all but a few leaves, and the first was saved from utter 
loss by the Abbe Brasseur, who copied it in full. His manuscri pt 
is now in the United States, and I have examined it carefully. 
It is a straggling paraphrase of the Popol Vuh, with many epi- 
sodes, and was clearly borrowed from some copy of that remark- 
able compilation. It offers less that is new than I expected, and 
is scarcely worth publication in full, in spite of the reverence 
with which it is often quoted by Brasseur. 

The second part probably contained what we should have pre- 
ferred to read — that is, a curious manuscript in the Tzental dia- 
lect, written by a native to prove his descent from the hero-god 
Votan. We owe a description of this to Dr Felix Cabrera, who 
had it in his hands, and who asserts, on not convincing evidence, 
that it was " copied from the original in hieroglyphs shortly 
after the conquest." 

It consisted of only "five or six folios of common quarto 
paper," and bore as its title the inscription, " Proof that I am a 
Serpent." Cabrera adds a brief epitome of its contents, but as 
he could not read Tzental, his statement must be taken " with 
reserve." 2 

From his description I am inclined to believe that this docu- 
ment belonged among some land titles, tilulos tie tierra, of the 
inhabitants of the village of Teopisca, where the descendants of 
Votan live to this day. 3 It is quite common to find such genea- 
logical claims appended to these titles, as, for example, the well- 
known Titulo de Totimicapan, published by the Count de Cha- 
rencey. They often have considerable antiquarian value. 

It is obvious from the above list that the early missionaries 
did not always neglect the pagan rites and histories, and had we 
their manuscripts complete our knowledge of Mayan antiquities 
would be greatly enlarged. 

1 Hisloria de la Creation del Cielo y de la Tierra, conforme al Sistema de la gentilidad 
Americana. The full title occupies nearly a page in Brasseur's Bibliotheque Mexico- 
Gualemalietme, p. 112 (Paris, 1871). 

2 Dr Paul Felix Cabrera, Teatro Critico Americano, or a Critical Investigation and Re- 
search into the History of the Americans, pp. 32, 33 (Eng. Trans , London, 1822). Ordonez 
in his MS. speaks with great contempt of this ** abortion " of Cabrera's. 

3 Pineda, Description Oeograjica de Chiapas, p. 53. 
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A word in conclusion may be said of the amount of informa- 
tion contained in the unpublished dictionaries of the Mayan 
dialects, those, I mean, which have been preserved. 

I have in my collection three of these of the Maya of Yucatan, 
those prepared at the convents of Ticul, Motul, and San Fran- 
cisco. There is in them disappointingly little on the native 
pagan culture. This is also true of the dictionary of the Tzental 
idiom, by Father de Ara, which came to me from the Brasseur 
library, and of the large dictionary of the Cakchiquel, by Father 
Coto, in the library of the American Philosophical Society. 

It was the general rule with the makers of such dictionaries 
to avoid retaining words of the native dialects which were closely 
associated with heathen practices, their effort being to lead the 
Indians to forget all such customs and ideas. Hence the poverty 
of their vocabularies for antiquarian purposes. 



Stone-working at Tewa. 1 — The village of Hano or Tewa is 
situated on the Walpi mesa in Tu3ayan, Arizona. In the sum- 
mer of 1896 the writer quite unexpectedly observed the process 
of dressing down one of the oblong 
hand-stones used by the Hopi women 
in grinding corn. While sitting in 
the house of Kutchvei, awaiting the 
arrival of Nampeo the potter, an old 
woman was seen to draw from be- 
neath her rug an unfinished meal- 
ing stone. This she laid across her 
knees and. producing a hammer- 
stone, began to peck the corn-grinder 
into shape by rapid and continuous 
blows, raising an ear-torturing noise. 
The grinder had previously been 
subject to much work during the old 
woman's leisure moments. The ob- A Tewa ^one-worker 

servation is a most interesting one, throwing light on an ancient 
process, and giving meaning to the hammerstones in the fabrica- 
tion of grinders, metates, and other utensils made of granular 
materials found in the prehistoric pueblos. On the "Stone 
Hammer and its Various Uses," see J. D. McGuire, American 
Anthropologist, 1891, p. 301. Walter Hough. 




1 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 



